Mock 
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looks 


back on life 


Zach Becker 
Editor 

“Never did learn to fly, but I 
wished I had’ve,” said 85-year- 
old Norman Mock with a laugh, 
his voice raspy but strong. “But 
I woulda probably got killed — 
done something stupid.” 

Regrets are few for the man who 
bowled a perfect 300 at the age 
of 75, served on the first aircraft 
carrier hit by a Kamikaze during 
World War II, once caught a 42 
pound catfish, and recalls taking 
in baby squirrels near the Saline 
River when he was growing up. 

“T had 26 pairs of baby squir- 
rels at one time,” Mock said. 
“Every time my relations would 
come from New York or Texas 
or anywhere, I’d give them a pair 
and they’d take them home with 
them. I was known as a squirrel 
boy, I guess. Kinda squirrelly.” 

Mock chuckles as he recalls 
himself and his classmates ice- 
skating on a frozen-over Saline 
River during their half-hour lunch 
breaks in grade school. 

It was a different way of life 
back then. No electricity. No run- 
ning water. Lots of hard work 
Entertainment usually involved 
hunting or fishing, and those ac- 
tivities centered on the Saline 
River. 

While they did have cars in 
those days, Mock pointed out that 
they lacked many features people 
do not give a second thought to 
today. 


Rock and Roll 

“IT remember going to town 
when I was about 7 or 8 years 
old,” he said. “And in the winter- 
time, we would heat rocks and put 
them in the car and put blankets 
around them. And that’s how we 
kept warm. We didn’t have heat- 
ers in there.” 

While much of the nation strug- 


Norman Mock, 85, sits 
down for a moment, but 
not for long. Mock is an 
avid hunter, fisherman 
and bowler, and still works 
part-time to stay active. 


gled after the stock market crash 
of 1929, Mock said the event had 
little effect on his family, which 
included his mother, father and 5 
younger siblings. 

“We was so poor it didn’t make 
any difference to us,” Mock said 
before recalling that he did lose 
$13 worth of pennies he had de- 
posited in the bank. “I did feel 
that.” 

While the stock market crash 
effect was minimal for his family, 
the dustbowl had quite an effect. 

“You'd see this big cloud come 
rolling on in from the west,” he 
said. “You’d say, ‘Oh we’re go- 
ing to get a rain,’ but it was noth- 
ing but dust. The chickens would 
go to roost in daytime because it 
was so dark out from that... It’s 
a wonder we all didn’t die from 
dust pneumonia or anything else. 
It was terrible.” 

Stinky 

Life wasn’t all serious, though. 
In fact, sometimes it was down- 
right stinky. 

“T never will forget my second 
younger brother. The day he was 


Continued on Page 5 


Courtesy photo 
A Kamikaze strikes the flight deck of the U.S.S. Santee 
during the Battle of Leyte Gulf in 1944. Norman Mock 
and the ship survived the attack, even after being hit 
with a torpedo minutes later. 
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Independence Day 


Fireworks Safety Tips 


Always have water handy 
Never experiment or make your own fireworks 
Light only one firework at a time 
Never re-light a "dud" firework 

Never give fireworks to small children 
If necessary, store fireworks in a cool, dry place 
Never throw or point fireworks at other people 

Never carry fireworks in your pocket 

Never shoot fireworks in metal or glass containers 


The shooter should always wear eye protection and never 
have any part of the body over the firework 


Source: National Council on Fireworks Safety 


* Senior transfers to Fort Hays State 


Brothers provide 
Sims: inspiration 


Tim Herman 
Sports Writer 

The youngest of three brothers, Jake Sims was 
usually on the receiving end of a bad loss against his 
older siblings in backyard hoops. Now, though, the 
senior transfer student and 675”, 200-pound small 
forward has winning on his mind and hopes to give 
the Fort Hays State basketball team an extra push in 
the 2007-08 season. 

Sims recently arrived in Hays after transferring 
from Gardner-Webb University; a Division-I school 
in Boiling Springs, North Carolina. Sims transferred 
to Hays after only one year at that school to be closer 
to his hometown of Augusta and because he wanted 
to be on a winning team after Gardner-Webb strug- 
gled last season to a 9-21 record. 

“If I was going to be that far away from home, I 
wanted to win,” Sims said. 

Adding to Sims frustration at Gardner-Webb was 
an ankle fracture that threw Sims out of the starting 
lineup midway through last season and hampered 
his production the rest of the way. Sims finished the 
season averaging a little over 7 points, almost 2 as- 
sists, and 3.5 rebounds per game. 

Now, with the injury behind him and playing back 
in his home state, Sims hopes to crack Fort Hays’ 

Continued on Page 2 
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Jake Sims competes for Gardner-Webb menae! Wear Pais: sesROIne a) 
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school in North Carolina. Sims is trans- é 
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Brotherly competition propels Sims 


Continued from Page 1 
starting lineup and most of all . 
have some fun and win games 
during his final year of basket- 
ball. 

But, going back to those back- 
yard basketball days, winning 
wasn’t always so paramount. 

“Somebody would always go 
in hurt or something,” Sims said. 
“(It was) usually me, since I was 
the smallest one and the young- 
est one, but that’s what made me 
better ... having to find a way to 
compete with those guys.” 

Sim’s two brothers, 2 years and 
7 years older, respectively, both 
played for Butler County Com- 
munity College. 

His oldest brother went on to 
play for Emporia State Univer- 
sity. 

“Since they played, I figured 
I was going to play,” Sims said. 
“Once they went to play college 
basketball, that’s what I wanted 
to do.” 

Sims trek to play college bas- 
ketball started with a strong ca- 
reer at Augusta High School. 

During his junior and senior 
years, he was named to several 
all-league and all-state teams, 
leading to a scholarship offer 
from Dodge City Community 
College, where he played for two 
seasons. 

Sims remembers scrimmaging 
with Fort Hays while playing at 
Dodge City and being impressed 
by the style of play instituted by 
Fort Hays State head coach Mark 
Johnson. 

Now, he’ll get the chance to 
play in that system. 

Sims is looking forward to the 
start of practice in October, but 
is taking preseason conditioning 
into his own hands, practicing 
about an hour per day. 

“If you want to play basket- 
ball,” Sims said, “you have to put 
a lot of time in, and you have to 
practice whenever there’s an open 
gym. That’s how I got to where 
Pm at.” 

Sims, a history education ma- 
jor, hopes to coach high school 
basketball in the future and pass 
on that work ethic to future gen- 
erations of players, much like his 
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Courtesy Photos 
At top, Sims stands with 
his two brothers. Both of 
them played college bas- 
ketball. At far left, Sims 
commits a foul against a 
University of North Caro- 
lina player. Directly above, 
Sims prepares to make a 
move in a game against 
Texas Tech University. Di- 
rectly to left, Sims (#12) 
stands on the sidelines 
while playing at Dodge 
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Welcome to life on The Edge. 

I hope you’re enjoying the first 
edition of The Edge community 
newspaper. We look forward to 
serving you, the residents of Ellis 
County. 

In this new publication (well, 
kind of new, kind of old — I'll get 
back to that later), we’ll be bring- 
ing you locally-centered and orig- 
inally-produced content. 

That’s right, no AP content 
whatsoever. The stories, features 
and opinions you find here, you 
won’t find anywhere else. Not 
on the web (except our website: 
www.TheOnlineEdge.net), and 
not in other publications. 

We hope to provide quality, in- 
depth coverage of the local com- 
munity on a twice-monthly basis 
(and did we mention it won’t cost 
you a dime to pick up?). 

As an independent publication, 
we serve no corporate masters. 


x Media bias? 


TV commentary shows blur 


Two weeks ago, MSNBC.com 
reporter Bill Dedman released an 
article exposing 143 journalists 
for what they really are: political- 
ly active Americans. For the rest 
of that day, the 24-hour networks 
asked one question: is this proof 
that American journalists are bi- 
ased? 

The answer is, well, not an 
easily answered one. Of course 
journalists are biased. They are 
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The Edge strives to serve as a 
voice of integrity in the Ellis 
County community. The Edge 
endeavors to entertain and in- 
form readers through coverage 
of locally relevant issues. The 
publication is founded on the 
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honesty, accuracy, integrity, 
fairness and public service. 
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We’re a part of this community, 
and we care about this commu- 
nity. While our independent na- 
ture obviously has disadvantages 
(mainly limited resources and 
funds), it also provides us great 
freedom to report what we feel 
necessary. And with great free- 
dom comes great responsibility. 
Most of all, I believe in respon- 
sible journalism. Honesty. Accu- 
racy. Integrity. Fairness. Public 
Service. These will be the tenets 
to which this publication strives. 


people and people have biases. 
We all have our own preference 
of a variety of things based on 
knowledge, personal experience, 
and natural inclinations among 
other things. We form opinions, 
hopefully educated ones, and this 
is completely natural. The real 
question then becomes, can these 
journalists keep their personal 
opinions out of their professional 
work? 

This seems to be an easier an- 
swer, but again is complicated by 
the new media. In the past, the me- 
dia consisted of a newspaper, then 
radio, then the television. Even in 
those earlier, more limited forms, 
some journalists editorialized via 
columns and editorials. Editori- 
als are an expression of opinion, 
hopefully backed by fact, hope- 
fully bound by logic. That’s not 
always the case, and that’s okay, 
as long as it’s presented as opin- 
ion, not fact. 

Now, with the 24-hour tele- 
vised network, where everything 
boils down to ratings and enter- 
tainment, the objective truth has 
become something of a pearl: a 
beautiful but rare find. 

When do most Americans get 
home from work? When they 
turn on the network news in the 
evening, they do not get objective 
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Editor welcomes readers to The Edge 


But to really make this the best 
publication it can be, we need the 
participation of you, the read- 
ers. Embrace this newspaper and 
make it yours. Tells us what you 
like. Tells us what you don’t like. 
Give us story ideas. Write letters 
to the editor. Or, if you have a little 
free time and feel up to it, become 
a regular volunteer contributor to 
your community paper. 

Write stories about things you 
care about in your community. 
Get your name in print. Build 
your resume or just fill some free 
time doing something worth- 
while. No experience is necessary 
and it doesn’t require a huge time 
commitment. 

And if you own a local business 
and you like what you see, please 
advertise with us. I think we’ll 
reach a broad local audience at a 
very affordable price. We’d great- 
ly appreciate your business. Ob- 


news, they get commentary pro- 
grams like Hannity and Colmes, 
Nancy Grace, and Scarborough 
Country. Evidently, just report- 
ing the news is not entertaining 
enough for prime time. Confron- 
tation and punditry bring in the 
viewers and the advertising. 

So where is the bias? Com- 
mentary shows are, by definition, 
biased. Viewers must know that 
these shows are biased, but even 
that can be confusing when the 
network claims its views are “fair 
and balanced.” 

Stick a naive person against a 
blowhard opponent and one side 
seems to win though that’s hard- 
ly fair or balanced. But it’s still 
opinion. The bias would have to 
come in the form of straight jour- 
nalism. During the day, the net- 
works actually report some news. 
Newspapers are also delivered in 
the mornings and afternoons. Are 
they full of bias? 

According to dictionary.com, 
bias is “a particular tendency or 
inclination, esp. one that prevents 
unprejudiced consideration of a 
question; prejudice.” The best 
way to eliminate bias is to find 
the facts. A man hitting his wife 
is not a judgment of character, but 
a reporting of facts. Never finding 
WMDs--also a reporting of fact. 


viously, a free publication such 
as this can only survive with the 
support of advertisers. 

This first issue is a work-in- 
progress. I hope to see our cover- 
age grow and expand over the rest 
of the summer and beyond. 

Some of you might be wonder- 
ing how this newspaper came 
about. Well, for those who don’t 
know, The Edge had been operat- 
ing as a completely independent 
student newspaper since May of 
2005. 

Over the last couple years, those 
on staff and the newspaper overall 
have won numerous awards from 
the Kansas Associated Collegiate 
Press. 

As for me, prior to my time as 
editor and publisher of The Edge, 
I served as editor of the Interro- 
bang newspaper at Barton County 
Community College. I also served 
as a summer intern in 2005 for 


the Great Bend Tribune. At Great 
Bend High School, I served on 
the newspaper and yearbook staff. 
Most recently, I was named first- 
runner-up for Collegiate Journal- 
ist of the Year from the Kansas 
Associated Collegiate Press. I 
also work part-time at Dillons 
(got to eat and pay the bills some- 
how). 

I will be graduating with a psy- 
chology degree from Fort Hays 
State after I complete my summer 
course-load. 

Since I’m graduating, I thought 
it would be an interesting chal- 
lenge to take our paper to the next 
level. We'll continue to cover the 
college, but we’re now covering 
it as part of the community as a 
whole. 

We’re a young staff, but I think 
there’s a lot of talent here and we 
all have something to prove. I 
hope you will join us for the ride. 


news with opinion 


Mike-Gourson 
Features*Editor 
However, these things known, 
ask the alleged abuser what hap- 
pened. Ask the Vice President 
about his comments. They get to 
explain themselves, but the read- 
er, facts in hand, still get the big 

picture. 

Finally, Dedman reported that, 
of 143 contributing journalists, 
125 gave to Democratic or liberal 
causes—87% Does this mean 
the America media has a liberal 
bias? Probably it just means that 
journalists, in their personal lives, 
support liberal causes. And why 
wouldn’t they? Compare the jour- 
nalist to the resident of a big city. 

Notice how the big metropoli- 
tan areas are almost always blue 
on the political map? When put in 
a position where one faces differ- 
ent people in different situations, 
understanding, not judgment, be- 
comes the routine. 

Journalists do not just see the 
single mother of two on welfare. 


They get her side of the story. The 
best journalists are often the best 
humanitarians. 

Sadly, some of the journalists 
in the story have since lost their 
jobs. Several newspapers have 
policies against campaign contri- 
butions. 

Randy Cohen, author of “The 
Ethicist” in The New York Times, 
had his column dropped in the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
“We admire those colleagues who 
participate in their communities 
— help out at the local school, 
work with Little League, donate 
to charity,” Cohen said told MS- 
NBC via email, “but no such 
activity is or can be non-ideo- 
logical.” He said even the Boys 
Scouts and Catholic Church have 
agendas of their own. “Should 
reporters be forbidden to support 
those groups? I’d say not.” 

This should never have been a 
question of personal opinion, but 
of professional credibility. Only 
the untalented, unprofessional 
journalist lets bias get in his or her 
way of reporting the truth. Were 
these journalists fired because 
they performed poorly at work, or 
because they participated in the 
system that governs their lives? 
Though we know it’s not accu- 
rate, let’s hope for the former. 


Windfarm issue should be put to public vote 


It seems everyone in Ellis Coun- 
ty has an opinion on the windfarm 
debate. 

In fact, it is refreshing to see 
such political interest in a local 
issue, although as this debate has 
worn on, it seems a level of vitriol 
and bitterness has overcome it. 

It is sad to see how some have 
resorted to petty bickering, name- 
calling and other tactics that serve 
no productive purpose and bring 
the issue no closer to a resolu- 
tion. 

But that is not to say there has 
not been plenty of healthy discus- 
sion, too. 

Both sides have presented 
strong arguments and there are 


some basic facts that few could 
argue (although some might, any- 
way). 

Obviously, wind energy is de- 
sirable as an alternative to high- 
polluting energy production pro- 
cesses. 

It is clean, efficient and should 
play a vital role in reducing our 
reliance on foreign oil. 

Secondly, if such windfarms are 
built at the proposed location in 
Ellis County, many families close 
to the venture will be affected. 

Noise pollution, light pollution 
and lowered property values are 
but a few problems these people 
may face. 

Perhaps the core issue here is 


the rights of the many versus the 
rights of the few, in more than one 
sense. 

Do these landowners have the 
right to allow the construction of 
these windfarms on their own per- 
sonal property, even when such 
construction, while benefitting 
them, may have aversive conse- 
quences for their neighbors? 

In another sense, should the 
overall economic benefits of the 
windfarm for the community 
override the rights of those living 
near said windfarm who will be 
adversely affected? 

Obviously, there is more to it 
than that, but those are some ba- 
sic questions. 


Right now, the fate of the wind- 
farm sits in the hands of the coun- 
ty commissioners. 

But with this being such a huge 
issue in the community, it’s time 
the commissioners step aside, 
remove any possible questions 
of personal bias, and let this be 
determined in the tried and true 
American way. 

Let us put it to a vote. 

Let the community as a whole 
decide the fate of this project, for 
better or for worse. 

At least both sides would know 
they had a fair chance. And with 
the issue settled, hopefully heal- 
ing over this divisive issue can 
begin. 
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The last couple of weeks have 
generated some interesting de- 
bates over a specific issue, and 
everybody knows what it is. 

The proposed wind farm is, shall 
we say, the elephant in the living 
room of the biggest party in town. 
But this isn’t any party. In fact, 
I'd say it’s a mud brawl. Granted 
that nothing has even happened 
with the wind farm as far as con- 
struction goes; I’ve read, seen, 
and heard more backstabbing and 
derogatory comments about one 
side or the other of the issue than 
I’ve heard about anything else. 

One side is convinced that the 
wind farm is anything but good, 
and has come up with some pretty 
bizarre, and need I say, bogus, 
claims, and the other side has 
well, sat back and waited for the 
frothing beaks to subside. 

Unfortunately, the frothing 
beaks happen to be a little more, 
well, dense than we first thought. 

Let’s face it. Some people in 
this area have left me wondering 
why things could be so backwards 
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Wind farm positive for community 


in a region known for its instinc- 
tive attitudes and straight-ahead 
no-nonsense ideologies (at least, 
that’s what I’m told they’re all 
about). 

Without calling these people 
idiots, I can’t imagine how mod- 
ern technology designed to help 
us in so many ways could be so 
detrimental. 

First off, let’s talk semantics 
over the arguments. The wind 
farm, when looked at from a /ogi- 
cal perspective has relatively few 
detriments to the community, if 
any at all. I’ve heard a few people 
complain about property values 
potentially dropping because of 


the view, the noise, and dare I say, 
red blinking lights, but those det- 
riments apparently don’t apply to 
cell phone and radio towers, irri- 
gation pumps, the railroad, grain 
elevators (don’t forget the dust), 
and Old Highway 40. 

Let me put this in perspective: 
I took a trip to California a few 
years ago, and traveled down to 
see the giant wind farms they 
have out there. 

Now, we’re talking about wind 
chargers and egg-beater style 
wind blades that are pushing 30 
years old, and they hardly made 
a sound. 

How could one assume in a log- 
ical stance that something tech- 
nologically superior on the order 
of three decades make more noise 
than its predecessor? 

These arguments are baseless. I 
even read an opinion that it was a 
health hazard to live within two 
miles of these turbines and that 
the pads they sit on (solid con- 
crete) could pollute the ground 
water, which honestly, sounds 


more bogus than the argument 
that Iraq had weapons of mass de- 
struction. Where’s the harm here 
folks? 

Second, the threats of legal ac- 
tion should the county wise up 
and give the permit that it needs 
to give is an act of desperation 
and a sign of ignorance to the ma- 
jority. 

Claiming that it will not benefit 
the community in any way is also 
a sign of ignorance, and denial. 

If community benefit is such a 
huge issue, then why are we al- 
lowing Home Depot and Wal- 
Mart to literally rape this town of 
the tax revenue it needs in order 
to fulfill the consumer-whorism it 
demands? 

Amazingly, when the issue 
came up on the docket of giving 
Home Depot a 20-year tax ex- 
emption on property tax (which 
funds your schools), how come 
nobody threw a fit about it and 
demanded that the city re-exam- 
ine the long term and short term 
benefits to not only the city, but 


the surrounding areas? 

I hardly recall anything being 
said, other than the sheer excite- 
ment of yet another corporate- 
owned box store coming to town. 
If I didn’t know any better, I’d say 
people are playing favorites. 

Third, and most importantly, we 
aren’t the only ones who need this 
farm. The whole planet needs it. 
Bad. Global warming is real, it is 
here, and it’s not something we 
can fix with just a new president 
(though that would most certainly 
help). 

While I stood behind the Sun- 
flower Electric expansion for eco- 
nomic reasons, I stand behind this 
for environmental reasons, and 
for pure, unadulterated common 
sense. 

Wind power is clean, efficient, 
quiet, low-maintenance, and 
smart. 

And it’s high time Hays finally 
showed itself to be a progressive, 
forward-thinking community, not 
a town bogged down by politics 
and bogus ideologies. 


Hormone manipulation helps control offenders 


Drug therapy and hormone 
manipulation may be an alterna- 
tive to prison for some offenders. 
Many scientists think it will be- 
come increasingly possible in the 
future to identify biochemical or 
hormonal factors in human be- 
havior and eventually to modify 
behavior by manipulating these 
factors. 

A popular film of the early 
1970s, A Clockwork Orange, ex- 
plored the implications of behav- 
ior modification for controlling 
antisocial or criminal behavior. 

Although, not quire as extreme 
as the methods employed in A 
Clockwork Orange, the criminal 
justice system employs their own 
brand of biochemical manipula- 
tion. This includes the administra- 


tion of Antabuse for those whose 
offenses related to alcohol abuse 
and Depo-Provera for sexual of- 
fenders. 

These practices have raised a 
large number of objections: that 
they allow criminals to escape 
punishment, that they violate 
professional ethics, that they de- 
humanize the subjects, that they 
are unconstitutional as “cruel and 
unusual punishment” and _ that 
they are unconstitutional because 
they are not equally available to 
all offenders as a substitute for 
punishment or as a needed medi- 
cal treatment. 

A closer look at Antabuse and 
Depo-Provera may help in evalu- 
ating these objections. Antabuse 
is used to treat alcoholism. While 


alcoholism is not a crime, public 
intoxication, disturbing the peace, 
disorderly conduct and driving 
under the influence of alcohol 
are. 

The recent get-tough attitude 
toward drunk driving has resulted 
in strictly enforced laws that may 
include jail terms. This could fur- 
ther burden the criminal justice 
system and worsen the shortage 
of prison cells, but still do little to 
solve the underlying problem by 
preventing recurrence or deter- 
ring potential offenders. 

Traditional treatment for alco- 
holism, based on the view of al- 
coholism as a disease, includes 
counseling, group therapy, and 
support networks, such as Alco- 
holics Anonymous. Such treat- 
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ment is effective only when it is 
voluntary and actively sought. 
Some research indicates that 
when appropriately applied, ei- 
ther the administration of drugs 
or behavioral modification pro- 
grams, including chemical and 
electrical aversion conditioning, 
may be as effective as the more 
conventional forms of treatment. 

A more controversial form of 
drug therapy for criminals is 
Depo-Provera. In recent years, 
the number of serious sex offens- 
es, notably forcible rape, has in- 
creased considerably, or, as some 
claim, society is ceasing to con- 
done or ignore these crimes and 
they are more often reported. 

In addition, there seems to have 
been a big increase in sex offens- 
es involving children. Again, this 
increase may represent in part a 
growing inclination to report such 
crimes. 

Sex offenders seem particularly 
likely to repeat their crimes after 
punishment. The sexual offender 
may be, but is not necessarily, vi- 
olent. He is a person who “seeks 
sexual gratification through in- 
appropriate means, such that the 
sexual activity or the repercus- 
sions of the sexually exciting 
behavior are harmful to self or 
others.” 

A distinction is often made 
however between ‘sex offenses” 
(a legal term) and sexual devia- 
tion disorders (a medical term). 
But even where sexual offenses 
against victims do not involve 
physical damage, there is often 
significant emotional damage. 

At certain periods there has 
been a strong tendency to subject 
sex offenders not to punishment, 
but to treatment. In the search for 
new approaches for managing 
sex offenders, there is no clear 


consensus on which sexual of- 
fenders are “sick” and merit com- 
passion and treatment and which 
are “evil” and merit severe pun- 
ishment. 

Many people are ambivalent 
and troubled on this subject. This 
contributes to the high degree of 
inconsistency in treatment of sex 
offenders. Few if any treatment 
methods have been proven ef- 
fective in significantly reducing 
the incidence or recurrence of 
sexually deviant or dangerous be- 
haviors. One promising but con- 
troversial treatment for use with 
certain sex offenders is hormonal 
manipulation through injection of 
the anti androgen progesterone, 
a technique sometimes called 
chemical castration. 

Used in Europe for many years, 
hormonal manipulation has only 
recently been used in the Ameri- 
can criminal justice system. The 
usual form is Depo-Provera. Tes- 
tosterone, found in varying levels 
in both men and women, is the 
sex hormone responsible for the 
male sex drive. 

Male sexual behavior is related 
to many variables, only one of 
which is the serum level of tes- 
tosterone. But variations from 
the normal range of testosterone 
concentration are frequently as- 
sociated with behavior changes; 
a reduction in the hormone due 
to castration may reduce sexual 
activity. 

In contrast to other, more tra- 
ditional forms of treatment (e.g., 
psychotherapy, behavior therapy, 
long-term institutionalization, or 
anti-psychotic | chemotherapy), 
Depo-Provera is said to be more 
specific and longer-lasting in 
eliminating sexually dangerous 
behaviors. 

Research has demonstrated that 
Depo-Provera also reduces ag- 
gression. Does this cure the sexual 
offender? Not in the slightest, but 
it does reduce aggressive tenden- 
cies and sexual activity and that is 
a move in the right direction for 
keeping the public safer. 

Martha J. Jones is a professor 
of Justice Studies at Fort Hays 
State University. 
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Mock recalls crazy raccoons, kamikaze 


Continued from Page 1 

born (my brother and I) was at school,” 
Mock said with laughter, adding that in 
those days midwives delivered babies at 
home and that the two of them were sent 
home from class for the occasion. “On the 
way home, I had a trap line, and I had a 
skunk. We killed that skunk with a stick. 

“And we got so stinkin, and here was a 
baby boy in the house, and they made us 
go to the barn. They brought hot water out 
there to us (to bathe) and our clothes we 
had to get rid of. We didn’t do that again. 

“We called my baby brother stinky — his 
nickname for a while.” 

Soda Jerk 

After Mock finished 8" grade in the small 
Saline River school system, the family 
moved to Plainville, where Mock got a job 
at a drug store as a soda jerk, which is what 
they called young men who operated the 
soda machine. 

While his family may have moved away 
from the Saline River, Mock maintained 
his love of hunting and fishing that contin- 
ues to this day. 

“T love to hunt,” Mock said with a spark 
in his eye. “Thirty years ago I thought 
you’d have to go hunting every Sunday or 
the sun wouldn’t come up Monday. Fished 
about the same way.” 

At Plainville High School, Mock played 
right half-back his for their undefeated 
football team his junior year. “We thought 
we was a pretty tough bunch then,” Mock 
said. His biggest high school purchase was 
a top of the line bicycle, which retailed for 
$28 at Sears & Roebuck. Mock paid it off 
in $7 a month payments. 

After high school, Mock left the river far 
behind for a while and moved to Califor- 
nia, where he worked to manufacture those 
craft that he’d never learn to fly for the 
North American Aviation company for 45 
cents an hour (which later went up to 75 
cents an hour after a strike). 

Enlistment Hangover 

And then one Sunday night at the age of 
21, he and his buddy got drunk. 

“We was too hungover to go to work,” he 
said. “That was during the war (World War 
Il), and if you didn’t go to work, you had 
to have a doctor’s reason or something. We 
didn’t have a reason. We went down to en- 


list, and we did. After we got down there, 
we couldn’t back out. 

“We enlisted, because we didn’t want to 
go to work and had to have a reason.” 

Kamikaze 

And so Mock joined the Navy, where 
he was assigned to the U.S.S. Santee, an 
aircraft carrier fighting the Japanese in the 
South Pacific. During the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf in 1944, the carrier was the first tar- 
get of a Kamikaze attack (Japanese suicide 
plane), which tore a 30-feet hole in the 
flight deck, killed 16 men, wounded 27 and 
caused several fires. Soon after, they were 
hit with a torpedo. 

“We lived through it. We got back. The 
ship didn’t sink,” Mock said, noting that 
repairs included putting a steel plate on the 
flight deck to cover the whole. “Within two 
hours we were landing planes back on our 
flight deck.” 

During his time in the war, Mock’s father 
died of electrocution while working on the 
power lines at age 44. 

After his discharge in 1945, Mock re- 
turned to Plainville, partly because he felt 
responsible to help his mother, given he 
was the oldest son, and also because Cali- 
fornia lacked the hunting opportunities of 
his home. Later, he married his first wife, 
Dixie. They were together for 33 years be- 
fore she died of cancer in 1978. Dixie had 
a son that Norman adopted, and the two of 
them later had two daughters. 

Rattlers and Raccoons 

Back in Plainville, back closer to the riv- 
er, wildlife continued to snake its way into 
Mock’s life, especially during his days in 
oil production as a pumper. 

“My God, I don’t know how many rattle 
snakes I’ve killed in my life, but a bunch 
of them,” he said, adding that he’d take the 
dead snakes to a young women to turn into 
belts and other clothing items. 

Mock remembers bringing baby raccoons 
home and his children would take care of 
them. When some college boys from Hays 
stole one of his raccoons named Snoopy, 
though, they got more than they bargained 
for. 

“They brought him back over here and 
left him in their car overnight — rolled 
down the windows a little,’ Mock said 
“They went out the next morning and all 


of the stuffing in their vehicle ... that coon 
literally tore that car all to hell. (1) held the 
door and away he went. I never did see 
Snoopy again.” 

Clarity and Fear 

Norman and his first wife Dixie were both 
heavy smokers (he started when he was 18, 
and it accounts for the rasp in his voice). 
Shortly after his wife’s death from cancer, 
the then-56-year-old Mock had a moment 
of both fear and clarity on the road between 
Palco and Zurich. 

“There’s a cemetery on one side of the 
road and golf course on the other,” Mock 
said. “I just lit up a cigarette and I got to 
coughing. I coughed and I coughed and the 
farther I went, the weaker I got. 

“Finally, I ended up in the north ditch; 
numb. I felt that way from the top of my 
head to my toes — tingled all over. I sat 
there, and I finally got straightened up. 
And I looked across the road and there’s a 
cemetery. And I said, ‘You know, he’s talk- 
ing to you pretty plain. That’s where you’re 
going to end up if you don’t quit smoking 
those damn things.’ I laid them cigarettes 
on the dashboard and I never touched an- 
other one since.” 

Mock married his second wife, Elveera, 
in 1979 and they moved to Hays and have 
been together 27 years. But Mock is not 
one to slow his life down, as he’s stayed 
active throughout. 

300 at 75 

Besides hunting and fishing, Mock’s 
other love is bowling, although it became 
a game he perfected later in life than most. 
After he bowled his perfect game at age 
75 (he’s the oldest man ever to do that in 
Hays, Elveera proudly adds), he won the 
state all-events championship that same 
year. The state paid his way to nationals in 
Salt Lake City, where he took sixth in the 
nation in the seniors division. 

“T did my best bowling when I was in my 
70s,” Mock laughed. “Seemed like that’s 
the way it turned out.” 

During one of his many fishing expedi- 
tions, he also brought home an award-win- 
ning 42 pound catfish, an accomplishment 
he keeps enshrined in a small news-clip- 
ping. 

“T caught it while I was by myself,” 
Mock said, eagerly telling his greatest fish- 


ing tale. “This one fella friend came by and 
said, ‘What have you got on there?’ I said, 
‘I don’t know, I haven’t seen him yet.’ 

“He comes back by the next time, he says, 
‘Do you need any help? I said, ‘I don’t 
know.’ “Finally, the third time by he said, 
“You know, I think I better get over there 
with you.’ Got this fish up and he went to 
dip with the dip net and he caught the lure 
in the net and the fish come off. And there 
he laid, but he didn’t know he was loose. 
I got underneath that fish and got him in 
the boat. 

“But he was loose, and he didn’t know it. 
We was lucky to get him.” 

Keep Working 

After leaving the oil business, Mock 
went to work at Country Kitchen, where 
he helped set up banquets for the next 15 
years. 

A three-year retirement later, Mock went 
back to work, this time as a carryout for 
groceries at the Hall Street Dillons in lim- 
ited weekday hours. 

“Health-wise, it’s the best thing in the 
world for you,’ Mock said, mentioning 
that his blood pressure has lowered sig- 
nificantly since going back to work. “Keep 
moving, keep doing something. Legs feel 
much better.” 

Looking Back 

Over his longer-than-average time on 
earth, Mock has learned to enjoy life, while 
not taking it for granted. 

“T guess we just live til we die and that’s 
it,’ Mock said “There isn’t much you can 
do about it, you know. You look out here 
and you see people that shouldn’t live 
through a wreck and come out without a 
scratch, and the next one that doesn’t look 
like there’s much to it and they get killed. 
That’s just the way life is, so unpredictable 
that you can’t predict it. 

“Like my first wife died of cancer and 
(Elveera’s) husband had a heart attack. 
They both died in their 50’s. Here we are 
both in our 80’s; we’re still here. Life deals 
some funny hands and you got to play them 
all as they come out and that’s it, you can’t 
do anything about it. 

But Mock isn’t quite ready to fade into 
the sunset yet. 

“T guess I’ve had my fun in life, but I in- 
tend to have some more,” Mock laughs. 


BRADLEY J. 
Certified Public Accountant 
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Augustine's Bakery offers coffee, custom cakes 


Photo by Zach Becker 
Chad and Holly Augustine stand behind the counter 
inside Augustine’s Bakery, located in downtown Hays. 
The couple opened the bakery in 2004 and have ex- 
panded the menu to include lunch items. 


Mike Courson 
Features Editor 

Pastries and coffee have long 
been a favorite of morning-goers 
around the world. 

Augustine’s Bakery in the his- 
toric Chestnut Street District of 
downtown Hays offers just that 
with a full menu of breakfast 
items and a variety of freshly 
ground coffees. 

Opened in December 2004, Au- 
gustine’s has always been a fam- 
ily-run business. Originally, only 
breakfast items, cookies, cakes, 
and desserts were made and sold 
at the bakery run by Chad Au- 
gustine and his wife, Holly, with 
the occasional help of their three 
daughters. 

Now, besides the original items, 
the bakery also offers a lunch 
menu including bierocks, sand- 


wiches, and soups. They even of- 
fer catering services for that spe- 
cial occasion. 

“We have a full line of break- 
fast items as well as desserts like 
cakes, cookies, brownies, cheese- 
cakes, etcetera,” said owner-op- 
erator Chad Augustine. “We also 
have a daily lunch special Mon- 
day through Friday.” 

The bakery business requires 
early hours to have fresh food 
ready for morning customers. 

“Our day begins around 5:30 to 
6 a.m. and usually ends around 
5 p.m.,” Chad said. “At holidays 
and special events, we may work 
as late as 11 p.m. 

“We do most of our breakfast 
items the old fashioned way, let- 
ting them raise overnight and 
baking them right before we 
open. Our day consists of making 


and frosting cakes and cookies, 
preparing and serving lunches, 
making any cheesecakes or other 
orders and cleaning up.” 
Augustine’s prides itself on 
making orders fresh. “We are dif- 
ferent from most places because 
we bake everything when it’s or- 
dered,” Chad said. “If you order a 
cake, it will be baked specifically 
for you, not taken from a freez- 
er.” 
Augustine’s also offers wireless 
Internet service for those who 
want to bring a laptop in while 
they enjoy breakfast or lunch. 
The bakery is open 7 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Monday through Friday, and 
7 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday. 
Chad and Holly can be reached 
by phone at 621-BAKE (621- 
2253) or you can find their menu 
at www.augustinesbakery.com. 


Used cars abundant at Auto World 


Mike Courson 
Features Editor 

Since 1983, Hays has been the 
home to the largest used car deal- 
ership in Western Kansas. 

Auto World, with nearly 200 
cars on site, and access to many 
others, is the place to go for used 
cars and trucks. 

Dick Werth has been with the 
company since its origin 24-years 
ago. Auto World originally be- 
gan as a brotherly endeavor, but 
Werth has carried on alone since 
his brother left to pursue other in- 
terests in 1990. 

Werth and the 17 employees at 
Auto World are no strangers to 
growth. 

“We switched over from our 
old building in 1999,” said Werth. 
“We’ve had two expansions since 
then.” 

He added that the dealership has 
been expanded three times all to- 


gether. 

Car buyers can find all makes 
and models of used cars at Auto 
World. 

Though the dealership offers a 
wide-variety of vehicles on the 
lot, Werth and his staff can find 
just about anything. 

“If we don’t have what some- 
one wants,” Werth said, “we can 
certainly find it. We take special 
orders.” 

Any dealership can sell a car, 
but Werth knows taking care 
of the customer is what matters 
most. 

“We pride ourselves on terrific 
service after the sale,” he said. 

Auto World is open seven days 
a week, 8 a.m.- 6 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday and | p.m.-5 
p.m. on Sunday. 

Customers can also browse 
the inventory at www.autoworl- 
dusedcars.com. 


Photo by Jennifer Copp 


AUTO WORLD 


USED 
CARS 


Auto World, located on 8th Street in Hays, offers a very large selection of used 
vehicles. The dealership was founded in 1983 and has expanded its facilities three 


times. 
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Foundation offers substance abuse treatment 


Mike Courson 
Features Editor 

Drug and alcohol addiction af- 
fects people of all ages, of both 
sexes and across the spectrum of 
races. 

Fortunately, there are organiza- 
tions to help those suffering from 
drug or alcohol abuse. 

The Smoky Hill Foundation for 
Chemical Dependency (SHF) in 
Hays is home to both a treatment 
facility, as well as the home the 
Regional Prevention Center of 
Northwest Kansas (RPC), both 
of which offer services to a 12- 
county area in central and north- 
west Kansas. 

SHF offers several treatment 
programs ranging from individ- 
ual counseling, women’s groups, 
alcohol/drug education and even 
methamphetamine specific coun- 
seling. 

The treatment process begins 
with a referral. The Foundation 
accepts self referrals, but a major- 
ity of referrals come from Court 
Services and Community Correc- 
tions. 

They do anywhere from 36-to- 
40 evaluations per month, accord- 
ing to Kathy Ukele, treatment 
director and counselor for the 
Foundation. 

“Those could be court referred, 
self referred, community correc- 
tions referred, or the result of a 
DUI,” Ukele said. 

The Foundation offers many 
outpatient services, but is able to 
handle more critical patients that 
require inpatient care. 


“When an individual makes an 
appointment for an evaluation 
at the facility,” Ukele explained, 
“the purpose of that evaluation is 
to assess what level of care they 
may need, whether it may be on 
an outpatient basis -- where they 
can attend once or twice a week 
-- or, if they need more critical in- 
patient (care) where they have to 
go into the facility for 30 days.” 

All the services provided by 
SHF are affordable to most. 

“Usually, when someone comes 
in as a self referral, we do a con- 
sultation,” Ukele said, adding that 
the consultation is usually done 
for free. 

“Tf at that point that they decide 
they really want to come in for 
some treatment, we have a sliding 
scale fee. We will definitely work 
with them. 

“T don’t feel as though lack of 
resources should be a barrier to 
anyone seeking treatment.” 

While the SHF handles treat- 
ment cases, the Regional Preven- 
tion Center handles prevention. 

Jody Sander, one of four com- 
munity prevention consultants, 
said the RPC responds to requests 
from communities or individuals 
who are worried about substance 
abuse and how it affects com- 
munities and the people in those 
communities. 

“We look at the data they have 
available to them in their county 
and help them identify some of the 
areas that are putting the young 
people at risk for substance abuse, 
underage drinking, availability of 


these products or whatever the is- 
sue may be,” Sander said. “Then 
we help to identify programs 
or funding that we could imple- 
ment to help reduce some of those 
risks. 

“We work with anybody who is 
wiling to work with us and will- 
ing to address the issue in their 
community.” 

Sander said the RPC has worked 
with all forms of community 
members, from county commis- 
sioners and city councilmen, to 
the business and media commu- 
nities, to schools. 

“If they have a coalition in 
place, we would work with the 
coalition to help with the issue,” 
Sander said. “If they do not have 
a coalition, but have a couple of 
individuals in the community 
who are looking at prevention ef- 
forts, then we would meet with 
them. Then we could get more 
community members involved 
with the issue.” 

Like the SHF, the RPC does 
not want cost to be a deterrent to 
seeking help. 

“All of the services that the pre- 
vention center provides are free to 
communities,” Sander said. 

The Youth Safety and Educa- 
tional program is the lone excep- 
tion, which costs $50, includes 
the parents, and helps youth who 
have been arrested for offenses 
like minor in possession, minor in 
consumption or DUI. 

Sander emphasized the RPC’s 
commitment to work with a vari- 
ety of groups. 


The Smoky Hill Foundation 


“On top of working with coali- 
tions, some of the other services 
we offer are training, education 
programs and power point presen- 
tations on substance abuse, addic- 
tion and how it impacts families,” 
she said. 

Sander added that they often 
speak to civic organizations and 
schools. 

SHF is a treatment based orga- 
nization that started in 1979 as the 
Alcoholics Services Unit in the 
St. Anthony Hospital of Hays. 

Fifteen years ago, the agency 
became a private, non-profit orga- 
nization with the present name. 

In 1987, SHF became the um- 
brella agency to the Prevention 


, 209 East 7th Street, Hays 


Center, which promotes commu- 
nity-based prevention. 

Since then, the agencies have 
worked together to treat and pre- 
vent substance-related problems. 

Along with one office support 
staffer, Ukele is one of five coun- 
selors at the SHF. 

All of the Foundation’s coun- 
selors are well-trained in the field 
of substance abuse treatment and 
must be certified. 

The SHF and RPC are located 
at 209 East 7" Street, in Hays. 

Business hours are Monday- 
Friday, 8 a.m.-to-5 p.m. 

Both organizations are also 
online at www.smokyhillfounda- 
tion.com. 
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